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yet, in the passage on the etiquette of the dance (25) 
we wonder at the omission of Cicero Pro Murena 13, 
De Officiis 3. 93. If Horace deserves as frequent cita- 
tion as is accorded him, Serm. 1. 5. 43 and Carm. 1. 36. 
6-7 ought not to have been left out of the evidence for 
friendly embraces and kisses. In connection with a 
lawyer's duty toward his friends in the matter of pro- 
fessional counsel and support (51), Cicero De Officiis 2. 
65 and 3. 43-46 should by all means have been included. 
In illustration of the courtesy shown in going a long 
distance out from Rome to meet arriving friends (81), 
Acts 28. 15 might well have been added. 

Miss Miller's dissertation is, on the whole, a meri- 
torious piece of work. It puts into convenient and 
accessible form a mass of interesting material. The 
chapter on literary work (V) adds a valuable section to 
what we have in Birt's Antikes Buchwesen. 
University- of Missouri. Walter Miller. 



The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Handbook of the 
Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus. 
By John L. Myres. New York (1914). $5.00. 

A glance at the map of Cyprus and the surrounding 
country makes it apparent that the situation of Cyprus 
was not favorable for the development of native art. 
Wedged in between Syria and Asia Minor, it was 
destined to be subjected to all kinds of influences, which 
are indeed reflected in the art of the island. And yet 
its sculpture and pottery have a marked character of 
their own, both form and ornament often showing an 
unbroken development. Thus, for example, in the 
Early Bronze Age (about 2000 B. C.) the 'concentric 
circle' ornament was first used; later it became so 
popular that it may well be called the most characteris- 
tic of all Cypriote decoration. Most interesting again 
is the influence of the gourd on Cypriote pottery. As 
early as 2000 B. C. vessels were actually made from 
gourds, and the ornaments found on modern Cypriote 
gourd-vessels are often identical with the incised 
decoration of the earliest local pottery imitating gourds. 
Furthermore, the influence of basketry and leather- 
work may be traced long after any intentional imitation 
is apparent. The strong Egyptian and Assyrian 
influences at work on the island are clear when the 
history of Cyprus is reviewed, but the relation to 
Boeotia and Apulia is still obscure. Even so great an 
authority as Dr. Myres has not been able to explain the 
connection between Southern Italy, Boeotia and Cyprus 
in the Geometric Period. 

The Metropolitan Museum is to be congratulated on 
having procured Dr. Myres to write the handbook on 
Cypriote antiquities. Dr. Myres has been for many 
years interested in Cyprus; along with Dr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter he has made the catalogue of the Cyprus Mu- 
seum, and has also written the article 'Cyprus' in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

In his Preface Dr. Myres states that the new hand- 
book 



is not in the strict sense a Catalogue of the Collection, 
though all the moreimportant objects are described 
separately; for many of less individual interest are 
treated summarily and in groups. Nor is it a formal 
textbook of Cypriote archaeology ; since it makes refer- 
ence to objects in other collections only when these 
directly illustrate something which is exhibited here, 
and it gives only the most essential references to the 
literature. It offers at the same time an introduction 
to the study of the ancient arts and industries which 
the Cesnola Collection was formed to illustrate. 

The author introduces each section of the Handbook 
with a brief summary account of our present knowledge 
on the subject; he then supplements and illustrates 
this by more detailed commentary on the examples in 
the collection. 

The pottery is classified according to fabrics and 
so far as is possible in chronological order. This is by 
far the best part of the book. In the future all writers 
of catalogues will do well to adopt Dr. Myres's classifi- 
cation even if further excavation should throw more 
light on the chronology of Cypriote ceramics. There 
is, however, not so much certainty as to the succession 
and development of types in the section on sculpture. 
The remaining sections of the Handbook deal with the 
terracottas, small objects in stone, alabaster and 
Egyptian glaze, with the imported vases of Greek 
fabrics, with the inscriptions, lamps, gold and silver 
ornaments, finger-rings, seal-stones and finally with the 
objects in metal and glass. The Cypriote bronzes are 
more fully described in Miss Richter's recent general 
Catalogue of Bronzes, an excellent piece of work. 

In his Introduction Dr. Myres gives an interesting 
account of the way in which Cesnola made his great 
collections. He then discusses with much delicacy 
and fairness to all concerned the attacks made on the 
authenticity of the collection. Now that the former 
repairs and coating of stone-wash have been removed, 
the collection is far more valuable both from an artistic 
and from a scientific standpoint, and above all else the 
authenticity of the collection is confirmed. 

The student will welcome the introductory chapter 
on Ancient Cyprus in History and Culture, for it con- 
veniently brings together the important historical phases 
so essential for the understanding of the objects ex- 
hibited in the collection. Helpful again is the map of 
Cyprus which serves as the frontispiece; so too the 487 
half-tone illustrations and the two outline-drawings of 
a fragmentary silver bowl. But above all else let me 
emphasize the important and masterly contribution to 
religion and ritual given as an introduction to the Col- 
lection of Sculpture on pages 123-129. The religion of 
the ancients has been misunderstood and misinterpreted 
so frequently of late in books which deal essentially, 
with this subject that it is a joy to find in our Handbook 
a firm foundation on which a safe and sane structure 
may be erected in the future. 

Errors and slips of the pen are very rare; they are 
mentioned here not in the spirit of petty criticism but 
in the hope that they may be corrected in the second 
edition. In the carefully arranged and almost complete 
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Index a few important references are missing. Under the 
word Star in the Index the reference to page 72 has 
been omitted; under the word "handle" it would have 
been helpful had the handles of vases with thumb- 
holds (see page 34 for example) been indexed. The 
Child-Birth Group (No. 1226 on page 188) is not at all 
referred to in the Index. Though all other forms of 
vases are included in the Index, that of the lecythus 
is ignored. On page 44, No. 392 is described under No. 
390. On page 45 the caption ' ' Cypro-Mycenaean Ware' ' 
is misleading; it should read 'Mycenaean Ware', as 
Dr. Myres himself correctly terms Fabric XI in his 
preliminary note on page 8. The incised character is 
on (not below) the handle of the cup No. 434, page 47. 
On page 55, in the third line of the paragraph on True 
Bucchero the earliest fabric of Cypriote Bucchero is 
referred to as Fabric XI ; it should read Fabric X. The 
heading of page 107, 109 and in should read 'Iron Age' 
instead of "Hellenic Age". The engraved motto 
"There is One, Zeus Serapis" mentioned on page 127 
should have been referred to as No. 4298, not as 
No. 4289; and on page 129 the figure which wears a 
ceremonial dress with belt and napkin is No. 1358, not 
No. 1359. Under No. 1373 on page 236 in the second 
sentence the word 'heads' has been omitted. 

In conclusion, the present arrangement of the Cesnola 
Collection is a great improvement on the chaotic state 
in which the objects were crowded together prior to 
1909. In the first place, more than half of the material 
has been weeded out and installed in a Students' Room, 
so that now what is called the "Type-Series" is exhibited 
and what is termed the "Students' Series" is placed in 
the basement. The Handbook deals only with the 
'Type-Series', so that much that would otherwise have 
been monotonous repetition has been successfully 
eliminated. But even now, after more than half of the* 
collection has been placed in the Students' Room, there 
still remain exhibited more than five thousand objects. 
Yale University. P- V. C. BAUR. 

T. Macci Plauti Aulularia. Edited by E. J. Thomas. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1913). $1.10. 
A new English edition of the Aulularia has long been 
needed. The text of the present edition is a reprint of 
Lindsay's Oxford text (second impression) ; it is to be 
regretted that it agrees with the Oxford text even in the 
peculiar and annoying absence of page numbers. In 
the absence of a "standard work of reference" on Plau- 
tine language, meters, prosody, antiquities, and the like 
(see The Classical Review 6. 25), introductory chap- 
ters on these topics are still necessary in our editions for 
class use; but the ten pages devoted to these matters 
in the present edition seem entirely too brief in compass 
for the ground to be covered. Two supplements to the 
Aulularia of the fifteenth century are reprinted (pages 
39-42 of the notes), "as they are not easily accessible, 
and confused information about them . . . has led to 
an unfavorable judgment of Plautus as compared with 
Moliere". It would have been wiser to devote the 



same amount of space to a detailed comparison of the 
Aulularia and Moliere's l'Avare — a topic dismissed in 
about a dozen lines. 

The notes are brief, covering 37 pages (the text 
covers 38), and, it must be confessed, are uneven in 
quality, sometimes obscure and disappointing, some- 
times inadequate in the presentation of facts, nam 
is not "used interrogatively alone" in 42 (so declares the 
note on 136), for in 42 Lindsay reads nam qur. ted is 
quoted (in note on 141) from 582, as if it were ablative 
there, but it is really accusative, ipsus "is apparently 
old, but has not been explained" (so the note on 356, 
straight from Sommer, Handbuch §289) ; is not analogy 
as adequate an explanation for ipsus as e. g. for eae, 
dative? The note on quaesti (83) takes no notice of 
quaestus, Pseud. 1 197, which is probably genitive. The 
editor takes utrique (129) as a genitive, though it seems 
quite natural and normal to understand it as a dative. 
The note on mercedest (448) says "but mercede is more 
probably genitive". The present writer does not ob- 
ject to the elision of 5 (compare Cicero Orator 153, as 
opposed to the more frequently quoted Orator 161 ), but 
he believes that mercede is ablative. 

The note on occultum haberi (131) is evidently based 
on Thielmann's articles in Archiv fur Lateinische 
Lexicographie und Grammatik 2, but it would have 
been well to correct it from Grandgent's Vulgar Latin 
121 : 

Even in Classic Latin, however, the meaning of this 
locution began to shift to the perfect, or something akin 
to it ... . The construction is very common in 
Cicero, in a sense that closely approaches the perfect. 

On 153 the editor says "face: a common form of the 
imperat. in Plautus . . . fac is also found"; in view of 
the facts (face, 38 times, fac, 64: see The Classical 
Quarterly 1.103), the wording "is also found" is unfor- 
tunate, to say the least. "The form dapsilus is proba- 
bly spurious" (says the note on 167); but, if we recall 
the numerous instances of interchange of declension of 
adjectives (third to second), some eleven words, more 
instances; second to third, six adjectives: see The 
Classical Review 16.448-449), it will be dangerous to 
call this form spurious. Irregularities in Plautus "are, 
after all, in a certain sense regular" (see The Classical 
Quarterly 1.42). 

Mr. Thomas comments briefly on the misunderstand- 
ing between Euclio and Lyconides, 731 ff. It has not 
been generally noticed that this misunderstanding 
would be made much more natural if we were to read 
ollam, instead of Mam, in 737, 754, 758; ollam could 
suggest not only ittam, but aulam as well (compare 
aulla, Mil. 856 [A] ). It is noteworthy that for pro- 
nouns we have Mam in these three places, and earn once 
only, 755. Unfortunately, there is no trace of olla in 
the MSS readings in these places, but on the other hand 
we have frequent assonance in combinations like aulam 
onustam auri (617), aulam auferam (614), aulam auri 
(709); but compare Casina 133, Unde auscultare possis , 
quom ego Mam ausculer (so A). 



